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among us, in their aloofness from the essential simplicity
of nature, would fail to be stirred either by the sincerity
of his work or by the naive beauty of his subjects, In a
great artist there is always something of the child, and unless
the spectator has some share of this characteristic he can
never hope to sympathize with the artist's work. Thus it
came about that when Hunt's pictures first began to appear
they were ridiculed and abused, He gave the public real
nature and life, but it dazzled and frightened them.

Elaboration has been spoken of as the chief aim of Pre-
Raphaelitism, and Hunt himself refers to this mistaken
notion in the following words; " I think that art would have
ceased to have the slightest interest for any one of the three
painters concerned, had the object been only to make a
representation, elaborate or inelaborate, of a fact in Nature.
... In agreeing to use the utmost elaboration in painting
our first pictures, we never meant more than that the
practice was essential for training the eye and the hand of the
young artist: we should never have admitted that the relin-
quishment of this habit of work by a matured painter would
have made him less of a Pre-Raphaelite."1 It is interesting
to find him hinting, in the passage from which this extract
has been taken, at the possibility of his some day taking to
larger brushes and enriching his canvases with impasto,
because the remnant of his life would not suffice to enable
him to express his thoughts in any other fashion. Needless
to say, however, he maintained his characteristic delicacy
and refinement to the very end. With regard to what was
thought to be unnecessary toil in his early work, it is well for
us to realize that without this honest labour he could never
have achieved anything as an artist. Ruskin undoubtedly
points to the truth when he says, " I am aware of no instance

1 Contemporary Review, Vol. XLIX, p. 740,